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LOVE THE LAW OF LIFE 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
Trans. by J. F. GRESSITT 


It is interesting to find in a Japanese con- 
vert to Christianity perhaps the most whole- 
hearted acceptance of the teachings of Jesus 
and their most dynamic expression as a way 
of life that the Christian world today affords. 

The author sees love literally as the law, 
the moving power. the inspiration, the com- 
pehensive purpose of life, and he endeavors 
here to study its forms, its emergence into 
conscious expression, its evolution into the 
highest good. He considers it first on its 
lower levels and shows it evolving from the 
methods of nature were “‘love lies buried in 
the cosmos,” from the instinct of mutal aid 
in animals, from the protective instincts of 
motherhood into its various manifestations 
in mankind. Here he studies the evolution 
of its forms and its ethics, it manifestations 
in sex, romance, marriage, sets forth the 
need for it in labor and social movements 
and in economic theory and practice, and 
his conviction that these advance along right 
and successful lines only when they are 
based on love, and so carries his discussion 
on through the relations between love and 
education, art and science to the identifica- 
tion of Love with God. “God as Law,” he 
exclaims, “God as the Ideal, God as the 
Philosophical Absolute, is not the power 
which saves me. The God who saves me 
is none other than Love God is the Power 
of Life revealed in Love—the Effort of Cosmic 
Will which would lift all and save all.” 

—New York Times 
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*LIPPMANN AND KAGAWA—STOIC AND CHRISTIAN 
Dr. J. W. Nixon Rochester Democrat 


Contributed by Mr. Walser. Note how this article, inserted partly to show 
the present state of mind of Christendom, leads up to and demonstrates the 
necessity of the Kingdom of God Movement. 


The great religious movements of every age are incarnate in person~ 
alities. It is a commonplace that today we are moving into a new age, 
an age dominated by scientifie discovery, mechanical invention, closer: 
international relationships, a higher standard of living as far as physical 
comfort and literacy are concerned, and yet an age more uncertain as. 
to the meaning and purpose of life than any age since that of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. 

Soul Without Moorings 


And this inward uncertainty affects profoundly the happiness and: 
achievements of men. Our literature is cynical and pessimistic. The tn- 
cidence rate of nervous diseases grows apace. There is a mad rush for 
entertainment which will enable people to forget their inner hunger and 
a eraze for novelty which is partly due to the fact that people hope in the- 
latest philosophy or cult to find anchorage for souls which have lost their 
moorings. 

Of such an age Walter Lippmann and Toyohiko Kagawa are pro-. 
phets. The one isan American. The other isa Japanese. The one is Jew- 
ish in his religious inheritance, the other Buddhist and Confucian. The- 
one is the interpreter today of a philosophy that is Stoic in its temper; 
the other is perhaps the foremost Oriental apostle of Christianity. 

There are wide differences between Lippmann and Kagawa, but. 
there are also great agreements. Both see the uncertainty of our time. 
Both are hurt by its social horrors, its industrial oppression, its interna-- 
tional strife, its racial and religious intolerance. Both are separated by- 
a great moral gulf from the pagan spirit of the modern world which mea-- 
sures all success by the crude standard of how much a man has, and which. 
hates all restraint upon appetite, whether of custom or of law. Both 
view life with a high seriousness and attempt to show how a man ean live: 
worthily, even in an age as full of uncertainty as our is. Their fundament-. 
al differences lie in the fact that Lippmann tries to find such a life with- 
out any faith in a power beyond man, any faith in God, while Kagawa. 
finds such a life only attainable on the Christian assumption that human 
love is the revelation of a love at the heart of the universe. 


Help to Understanding 


To understand these two men and what they are trying to Say and 
do, is to understand our own time a little better, and to understand our- 
selves. 

Lippmann’s editorials seems to me, both in matter and in form, to- 
be the best written editorials in America. He is courageous, thoughtful 
and high-minded. One can hardly doubt that he is one of the useful and 
public spirited citizens of our country. Whether Kagawa be 


*Lippmann is editor of the New York World, formerly of the New Republic, army 
captain, diplomat and author. 
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_ judged by his labors among the poor, by his political and economic activi- 
ties, by his vigorous advocacy of Christianity as a religion, or by his 
literary output he is at this moment one of the most prophetic figures on 
the horizon of the world’s life. 


Their Messages to Men 


We are primarily interested at this moment in the religious message 
of these men to our time. What is this message? Fortunately for us, 
each of them has put his message in a book. Walter Lippmann’s book, 
‘A Preface to Morals,’ has had a sale now of over 100,000 copies, while 
Kagawa’s book, ‘Love the Law of Life,’ while written five years ago, was 
translated into English and published in this country about the same time 
as Lippmann’s. 

Compare the ideals of the two men: Lippmann’s counsel to a 
higher disinterestedness without passion, a pursuit of ideals in noble 
enterprises, a lifting of the soul above pains and ambitions; and Kagawa’s 
passionate abandonment to a great cause. 

Although Lippmann does not believe in God, his nobility of ideal, 
acuteness of exposure of the gospel of freedom and self-expression, and 
his humble and wistful spirit, make us place his book on the ‘side of the 
angels’. 

But with Lippmann’s conclusions, the Christian cannot agree. In 
the first place, the new factor in the situation which accounts for Mr. 
Lippmann’s skepticism is the Freudian psychology. 

According to this point of view, the belief in God as one who re- 
sponds to our need, is the result of prolonging into adulthood the desires 
of childhood. . .. In the second place, the childlike spirit is essential not 
only to religion but also to the greatest achievements of science and 
art. ... In the third place, the belief in God is not without its basis in 
reason as well as in the needs of the emotional life. The order of the 
universe and the progress evident in the evolution of life from lower to 
higher forms has always been a problem which defied solution apart from 
some belief in an intelligent and purposeful power at work in the world. 
Such at least was the view of Charles Darwin, the author of the theory 
that bears his name. Finally, commonsense and human experience forbid 
us to believe that the age-long faith of mankind in God is nothing more 
than a child’s ery for the moon... . 


Will Not Disappear 


Undoubtedly, the belief of men in God and their conception of his 
character will change. The belief in God has always changed in the hght 
of fuller knowledge. But the belief itself is not going to disappear. And 
it is because of my confidence in its permanence that I have ventured to 
stress what seemed to be the virtue in Mr. Lippmann’s book, and to suggest 
that the attack which it contains on the belief in a God who is responsive 
to man will probably do no permanent injury to a faith which is both 
reasonable and vital to the welfare of the race. . 

The ultimate effect of the fundamental difference between these two 
men, the one disbelieving in God, and the other believing, is revealed in 
the last pages of their books. Lippmann’s closes with the picture of a 
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man struggling to save his own soul. Kagawa closes with the revolution 
which love is working in the life of humanity. 


*A NEW PROPHET IN JAPAN 
By Herbert A. Miller, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University. 


The most famous novelist and poet in Japan, at the age of 41, has been 
persuaded by the mayor of Tokyo to become head of the City’s Social 
Bureau because he knows more about the slums and has better judgment 
concerning social distress than anyone else in Japan. 

Neither writing nor social administration, however, is of more than 
incidental interest to this man; his greatest object is the teaching of a new 
way of life. Asia, from time immemorial, has produced the prophets— 
Confucius, Buddha, Christ, Mohammed, and many lesser figures—now 
Gandhi of India is reckoned as belonging in the list. They all have aimed 
at the same thing—teaching men to live for time and eternity. 

Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan may also be recorded by the ages. A 
prophet must have knowledge, wisdom, and vision, Kagawa has all three, 
and belongs peculiarly to mcdern times. Gandhi sees the evil of the 
machine, and political organization, and denounces them. Kagawa ac- 
cepts them and would regenerate them. 

Everyone is erying out about the evils that the machine age has 
brought us, and everywhere there is despair because there seems to be 
nothing to do but eat, drink, and be merry before we die. Capitalism, 
nationalism, and materialism are rampant, and efforts to stem their force 
seem futile. 

In Japan Kagawa has arisen and his cheerfulness, intelligence, energy 
and philosophy have already made him a world figure. 

Gandhi spins and weaves in primitive fashion and wears almost no 
clothes. Kagawa established a cooperative society which makes a three- 
piece suit, American style, which sells for a dollar and a quarter. 

It was my good fortune to spend some time with Kagawa. I tried in 
every way to confound him, but his knowledge is prodigious. German 
philosophy, statistics, history, economie theory, modern psychology always 
came back in reply with a laugh. Always, however, there was one final 
answer—that the world must be saved through love. This is an old theory 
and on many lips it is sentimental. With Kagawa it is both practical and 
intelligent. He has learned it from an experience rare and complete, and 
his faith comes both from outside and from spiritual insight. He does 
not deny the world, he faces it. 

He was born in 1888, of a well-to-do family, and in a Japanese Budd- 
hist school studied the Confucian classics. He had great moral difficulties 
in his youth and was greatly influenced by the life of a missionary, While 
in college his health failed and he lived a year in a fishing village, where 
he shared extreme poverty. He returned to college in Kobe and went at 
once into the worst slum district, where he stayed for four years trying 
to help the people. Then he went to Princeton to try to find a solution, 
but the philosophy which he finally arrived at came from ‘‘meditation.”’ 


*Reprinted by courtesy of Prof. Miller, from the N.B.A. Service, Inc. 
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On his return from Princeton he went on the very first day to live in 
the slum and continued to live there until his children made it necessary 
to have a more healthful place, but he intends to return when they are 
_ 12 years old. He was attracted to his wife because she respected the peo- 
ple among whom he was working and showed no trace of ‘‘superiority.’’ 

Kagawa contracted trachoma from his associates and is nearly blind. 
His philosophy starts with: ‘‘T love them, that is all.’’ It is only through 
love as best exemplified by Jesus that the world can be regenerated. 
Kagawa believes such love is enough and has unbounded faith in its prac- 
ticability. 

I have met few men, even professional scholars, whose breadth of 
knowledge is so wide, or who have greater exactness of facts; though 
he suffers from bad health, he has written 45 books, and has several under 
way at the present time, In addition he has a multitude of enterprises 
going at full speed; makes thousands of speeches each year, drawing 
erowds wherever he appears. His interest is with the masses because they 
have the greatest need, but the intellectual and the government are his 
friends. 

A pamphlet containing extracts from three novels and his book on 
the ‘‘Psychology of the Poor’’ were reprinted for the House of Peers. 
It showed the actual suffering under which great numbers of people lived. 


_ As a result the Peers secured a government appropriation of 20,000,000 


yen—$10,000,000—for a slum reclamation program, covering five years, 
in the six largest cities of Japan. 

Kagawa’s first novel, which brought him instant fame, was a descrip- 
tion of the philosophy of his own life and ran through 180 editions. Al- 
though he might have joined the life of the literary set, he stayed with his 
slums. He helped lead the shipyard strikers in Kobe, and was arrested 
and sent to jail. A new book had been advertised to appear simultaneous- 
ly at a certain hour all over Japan. People stood in queues waiting to 
buy it while its author lay in jail, but even in jail he wrote another. 

His object in writing is both to spread his ideas and to raise money 
for his numerous activities. He lives in extreme poverty and gives away 
a great deal of money. 

He is interested in the labor movement and has organized labor unions 
and labor parties. He himself refuses to be elected to Parliament. 
Labor in Japan has been greatly influenced by the materialist socialism of 
Marx, as introduced by the Russian Communists. Kagawa is sympathe- 
tic with most of their objectives, but feels that materialism is equally futile 
whether socialistic or capitalistic and that a new spirit must come into 
the world. 


The Profoundity of a University President 


Kagawa is a Christian evangelist, but not the kind we have known in 
America. He has the zeal and drawing power of Moody or Billy Sunday, 
but the profoundity of a university president. He talks the language of 
a Christian, but he has a background of Buddha and Confucious, whose 
spiritual and moral systems have given character to eastern Asia for 
thousands of years. Kagawa approaches problems in the Japanese way,— 
with a smile. Men smile when they tell you how many children they lost 
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in the earthquake. When Kagawa talks about sin he makes the people 
laugh at it. 
A Change in the Attitude Toward Life 


As he interprets Christianity its essence is love, and through that as 
a practical force he believes that problems can be solved. It has to be 
exemplified through living and not through theology, and it will take 
time to learn. He tells the labor .parties that they must have a generation 
of political education. Except that capitalists selfishly forget the imterests 
of their workmen, Kagawa is not opposed to capitalism. He is not for 
making work easier in having less to do, but that there shall be an object 
above merely earning the daily bread. This sounds almost like an apolo- 
gist for things as they are, but Kagawa is much deeper than that. He 
thinks that there must first be a change in the attitude toward life. 

Kagawa believes that the spread of Communism in Japan is due to 
pitifully small wages, to child labor, to unemployment, and to exploitation 
by capitalists. Many have been put in jail, but the government cannot 
stop it in that way. ‘‘The only way is by kindness and love. I sympathize 
with the working people. They are oppressed, but revolution by force 
is not right. Force never accomplishes anything good. Not foree but 
love. I am working to make Japan really Christian.’’ 


A Living Flame to Light the World 


An evangelistic campaign in America is both a prosaic and sentimental 
thing on account of the level on which it is carried, but Kagawa in Japan 
is head of a movement to convert a million people to Christianity in three 
years is a living flame to light the world for social regeneration. 

In Europe and America, in many respects, Christianity has run out. 
It goes on by its momentum, but many people do not take it very serious- 
ly. It has power because Christianity is almost a symbol of Western civi- 
lization. But it may get its rejuvenation as well as it got its birth in Asia. 
The dynamic power of Kagawa is a new and potent factor. 

There are two reasons for this, one is the thorough grounding of the 
Japanese in ‘‘Bushido’’, which is a combination of Buddhism and Con- 
fucian ethics, and the other is the peculiar social and political situation of 
Japan at the present time. 


Japan is acutely conscious of the fact that it has problems to solve, A 


throughly modern country, in its aims, it still has its feet in the past. 
Strongly nationalistic, it has the necessity of international adjustment as: 
few other countries have. It is in exactly the right mood for spiritual 
experiments. It will keep its own soul, but it is looking to the rest of the 
world for enrichment of that soul. 

When the Emperor Meiji, who was responsible for the modernization 
of Japan, began his work 63 years ago, he granted complete religious free- 
dom and welcomed all religions. The imperial family still adheres to 
Shintoism, but the emperor gave $50,000 towards the new Y.M.C.A. bnild- 
ing in Tokyo, and for many years has given a subsidy for the social work 
of the Salvation Army. This gives a surprising standing to Christianity. 
There is vastly more news about Christian activities in the J apanese papers 
than could possibly get into an American paper, and yet there are barely 
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than 200,000 Christians in the country out of 60,000,000 people. 


Kagawa is, of course, an internationalist through and through. He 
loves all nations, though he says there is a ‘‘Heaven-America and a Hell- 
America.’’ Lincoln and Emerson he knows well and thinks they represent 
one aspect of America. The advocates of big navies and national material- 
ism, he thinks, can all be won over. 

This practical idealist and political agitator supports three social set- 
tlements, helps a leper colony, maintains a research bureau, heads a great 
co-operative organization, begins speaking in the morning at six and al- 
ways speaks in the evening, besides his prodigious writing. <As a practical 
man Kagawa is amazing. He lives the strenuous life in a way that would 
have commanded the respect of Roosevelt. He is an advocate of the sim- 
ple life, and yet at home with elegance. As we were eating lunch at the 
hotel, in reply to one of my questions, he asked what was the real use of 
all these things, indicating the quantities of silver by each plate, the finger 
bowls and other accessories. I could only admit their unimportance for 
the task of getting food. 

The modern world is well aware that it is facing staggering problems. 
It has many would-be prophets of pessimism who have many follows. The 
significant thing about Kagawa is that he believes that by religion human 
nature can be molded into finer forms. 


CLIPPINGS FROM RECENT LETTERS 


; ‘““We are watching for every piece of information we can get about 
the Kingdom of God Movement. It excites the utmost sympathy and in- 
terest in this part of the world.’’ Editor, International Review of Mis- 
sions, London. 


‘Our people generally are not at all aware of the significance of that 
Movement. I doubt whether any of us either at home or in Japan are 
able yet to guage its full significance, but as at present developed it seems 
to me to give promise of being one of the most, if not the most, momentous 
Movement both spiritually and socially since the days of Martin Luther.”’ 


U. M. MeGuire, Editor, The Baptist, Chicago. 
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“How helpful the work in Japan is to the home church. In fact es- 
sential Christianity has much to learn from the elementary demands for- 
eign countries make upon the gospel as a way life. The work of Rev. Ka- 
gawa appeals to me especially because of the fact that he relates the gospel 
directly to the active social economic problems of the Japanese people. 


Dr. Edward 8. Bromer, Department of Practical Theology, The Theol- 
ogical Seminary of the Reformed Church in United States. 


“‘We are in a time when we need great affirmations—affirmations that 
nothing has changed our belief in Christ or in his power in the world.”’ 
Dr. John R. Mott, quoted in the Christian Century, 
report of the 1930 Foreign Missions Conference. 
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KAGAWA TEACHES A WISCONSIN SOCIOLOGY CLASS 


Rey. Henry Topping 
Ashiya, Hyogo Ken, Jan. 12, 1929 » 


Last Saturday we had a full day, showing a section of a ‘‘Floating 
University’? around. Their leader, Professor E. A. Ross, sociologist, of 
of the University of Wisconsin, said to us;—‘‘We have been in Japan 
two weeks and have only one day more sailing. Mr. Kagawa is the one 
man in Japan I most wish my students to meet.’’ 

Fortunately Kagawa was at home, and we were able to arrange an 
interview, and later guided them to his humble cottage, in the midst of 
rice fields, on the outskirts of a village between Osaka and Kobe. 


On our arrival Mr. Kagawa greeted us warmly and said :—‘‘ Our house 
being too small for such a large party we will entertain you in our ‘Nature 
Parlor’ in the grove at the Shinto shrine.’’ There, in the open space im 
front of the shrine Mr. Kagawa’s associates had built a blazing bon-fire, 
for it was a bitter cold day. They were spreading thick straw mats around 
the fire for the party to sit on; and Mrs. Kagawa served as refreshments, 
oranges and roasted ‘‘mochi’’, (rice cakes, a delicacy popular at New 
Year). The ‘‘mochi’’ roasting over the coals suggested marshmallows and 
the young people accepted it readily, but later remarked rather dubiously, 
that it ‘‘tasted like breakfast food ?’’ 


But the privilege of lstening to the rapid fire of question and answer 
between Prof. Ross and Mr. Kagawa for nearly two hours made that Jan- 
uary picnic an unforgettable experience for us all. I’ll attempt to give you 
only a brief taste of it, and the manner in which the questions were answer- 
ed as we listened. 


Professor Ross :—‘‘Mr. Kagawa, In America we have heard of you and 
your work, and have come to visit you.”’ 


Kagawa :—‘‘ Professor Ross, I also have heard of you. In fact, I have read 
your books and appreciate them highly.’’ 

Professor Ross was evidently much pleased, and said,—‘‘Thank you, 
I hope these students travelling with me will note what you say. Now, 
please tell us about the present condition of Japan. What are you up 
against ?’’ 

“The books of Karl Marx are eagerly read by millions. Communism 
is spreading like a fire, due to pitifully small wages, to child labor, to un- 
employment, and to being exploited by capitalists,’? (Then followed a 
rapid fire of questions that Kagawa answered promptly, giving statisties 
in every case. Very illuminating.) 

‘“‘T see in the papers that Communists are being arrested.’’ 

“Yes, and large numbers of them are kept in prison awaiting trial.’’ 

“Can the Government stop Communism in that way ?’’ 

‘Never, the only way is by kindness, by love. I sympathize with 
working people. They are oppressed, But revolution by force is not right. 
Force can never accomplish anything good. Not force, but love! I am 
working to make Japan really Christian.’’ 

‘““Mr. Kagawa, what is your social theory?” 

‘It is in the fourth chapter of the Book of Acts. The believers shared 
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everything they had with one another. No one of them claimed anything 
that belonged to him as his own, God’s favor rested richly upon them, and 
no one among them was in any want.’’ 

‘“What is your idea of how to bring this about? 

““By the power of love, as taught by Christ, love that drives out selfish 
greed and changes the desires of mens hearts.’’ 

‘‘Japan has recently given the vote to working men. How many new 
voters have you?”’ 

‘‘The number increased last year from three million to twelve. 

Won’t these new voters improve industrial conditions ?’’ 

““The labor parties elected eight men to Parliament. They might do 
much if they would agree, and work together, but they are split into 
extreme radicals, moderates, and right wing. We trust more to awaken- 
ing public opinion.’’ 

‘Are you active in politics?”’ 

‘“‘T organized several of these labor parties, but now they are so in- 
clined to Bolshevism that I withdraw from them entirely.”’ 

‘‘What is the attitude of the Government toward them ?’’ 

‘‘Government is very suspicious of them. Even I, if not very care- 
ful in what I say about labor, may be arrested.”’ 

“‘Ts Government as autocratic as that? I had read that it was grow- 
ing liberal. What makes it so reactionary ?’’ 

‘‘Mussolini! And your American Seey of Navy, Wilbur, Calling 
for 57 new battleships! Whatever is said about ‘‘preparedness’’ abroad 
is read in Japan next morning, and thus Japan is as reactionary as America 
and Mussolini!’’ 

‘“‘That’s true! And that sort of talk leads to endless naval competion ! 
What futile folly! Now tell us about Japanese farmers, Do they own their 
farms?’’ 

‘‘ About one-fourth of them do. The others work land on shares.’ 

‘“What share of the crop goes to the land owner? 

‘Usually more than half. Besides the tenants must buy expensive 
fertilizers in order to get any crop at all.’’ 

‘‘Can’t these tenant farmers buy land ?’’ 

‘““They can never get ahead enough for that. On the contrary, every 
year, many small farmers lose their land on mortgages.’’ 

‘‘What is the average size of farms in Japan?”’ 

‘‘ess than 214 acres to each family.’’ 

‘“When a man loses his land can’t he go to some new place and get 
more?’’ 

‘‘There is no vacant land. Japan is smaller than California, and is 
so mountainous that only 1/7 of its area is tillable, yet over 60 millions of 
us must get our food, or perish, so every foot of land is already cultivated. 
As soon as rice is cut in the fall, winter crops are sown on the same land. 
When a farmer or tenant loses his right to cultivate land he is often forced 
to the city slums, or to suicide.”’ 

‘‘Japan is certainly hard pressed. What about Christianity? Are 
people interested in it?”’ 

‘““There is an eager interest in the teachings of Christ. People crowd 
to hear about them. Recently a new edition of “Les Miserables” was 


published. That Christ-like bishop touches peoples hearts: Over 400,000 
copies were soon sold. I’m giving my chief energies to preaching.’’ 
There was much more of interest.in the interview. He told us that 
during December he was in Manchuria speaking several times a day. The 
Committee of Management. charged an admission fee of fifty sen, yet his 
meetings were crowded, and over 1600,decided to become Christians. He 
is ‘booked ahead for meetings in all parts of Japan; by the National Chris- 
tian Council. a4 “ 
This evangelistic campaign is to. continue three years. The leading 
Missions have endorsed it... Mr. Kagawa is devoting his whole time to 1t. 
Being thus absent from home and ‘from his desk his income from writing 
eéases: His three settlements in Tokyo,’ Osaka, and Kobe, where more 
thana score of associates are working must be financed. We are doing 
as much as we can for this great work. Thus there is an opportunity for 
any one who has the heart for international cooperation to assist in the 
financial: needs of these settlements. ©. i nA 


YOUNG PEOPLES SECTION 


°In the last issue of Friends of Jesus, we published an address by Dr. 
Kagawa to the Canadian Academy in Kobe, and the story of the Starr 
Commonwealth boys who went without dinner to send the equivalent to 
him. Recently there came the following letter, enclosing $34.73 in 
American checks, to Dr. Kagawa: 
Dear Sir: 

About two days ago, some of the fellows of our school, together with 
our headmaster Mr. H. J. Voorhis went to a Fellowship of Reconciliation 
meeting in Los Angeles. There we heard a man and his wife* talk on con- 
ditions in China and Japan. They had just returned from a trip to these 
countries. The thing that impressed and delighted us most was the ac- 
count. of the wonderful work that you are carrying on in your country. 
We thank God that there are men who not only profess the doctrine of 
‘God is. Love’’, but practise it to the n-th degree, giving their whole lives 
to not only teaching this, but proving it by their own example. 

In our school we are making an attempt to understand the problems 
of: the world, to think of them, and to help those who need, as much as 
we are able. For this purpose we have organized a Social Service Com- 
mission. This Commission has started several projects, but we feel that 
we have just entered upon our best one. This is to give up our Sunday 
morning breakfasts voluntarily, and to send the money thus saved to the 
needy people of the world. This is entirely voluntary. For those who 
want their breakfasts, there is some ready, to be had just for the asking. 
This week, out of ninety people who ordinarily eat their breakfasts, only 
five did so.. The money from this breakfast. you will find in the enclosed 
check, while the other check is from private subscription. Please use it 
as you think best, as it is most needed. 

Yours very truly, 


Social Service Commission, 
Voorhis School for Boys, San Dimas, Calif., U.S.A. 


‘*Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Clewe Ed. 
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At almost the same time céanie a létter and a gift from Miss Joan 
Drake and the Sixth and Seventh Grade. children of the Santa Barbara 
Girls School. And we understand that the children of the North Brae 
Church, Berkeley, Cal., want to know something about Kagawa San; and 
that there are children in Canada also who would like some story of his 
work for them. So we shall publish in our next issue the. Story of 
PLANTING SEEDS IN THE LOO CHOO ISLANDS, and aim to haye 
in each issue something of special interest to children. 

(Apropos of Dr. Kagawa’s emphasis on rural work in his leading article in 
this issue); 


THE JAPANESE CHURCH STUDIES SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Social Conference, often ¢alled the ‘Japanese C.O.P.E.C.,’ gen- 
erated great enthusiasm, and plans to meet.annually. Its twenty cooperat- 
ing denominations and organizations added to their number at their fall 
committee meeting. Rev. Michio Kozaki, who gaye up a trip to China for 
it, has also given his attention to the printing of the conference report in 
full, paying the expenses of free distribution to delegates by ‘selling the 
substantial volume to others at fifty sen a copy. 

A Missionaries’ Discussion Group in Tokyo is now taking up, one 
by one, the chapters of the report in translation.. In January, 1930, Dr. 
Axling began by translating for us the description of the Rural Situation 
by Rey. Motojiro Sugiyama. 

In February Dr. Benninghoff translated Prof. Kenji Sugiyama’s ac- 
count of Student Thought. Conservative missionary student. leaders 
manifested profound concern at the radical tendencies in student think- 
ing, and an awareness that this radicalism is based on reality. They ad- 
mitted that the students are filled with unrest and a prey to communist 
agitators because of the acute economic distress of Japan. 

- They confessed that the old fashioned Bible class with its purely in- 
dividualistic appeal simply does not work, among these students, and 
asked ‘What shall we do to be saved?’, which sounded like a conversion, 
or the preparation for conversion. We began to think seriously about how 
to face these social problems as Christians collectively, and to furnish 
Love-in-action for the suffering people. 

The missionary from England, at this point, outlined a program 
based on the experience of his country, in which Cooperatives promoted 
by Christian leaders are prominent. And the Americans all listened at- 
tentively. 

In March Rev. Kozaki is to translate the chapter on Politics. This 
is a description of the platform of the Social Democratic Party, by Mr. 
Katayama, general secretary of the Japan Federation of Labor. Mr, Kata- 
yama is an earnest Christian, member of the National Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., and lately elected a member of the Diet. 

‘As the conference was entirely self-supporting, English translation 
and publication must be otherwise arranged for, and it is hoped that some 
further announcement will be possible later. The Christianizing of 
Society, and the Church’s contribution to it, are the other two of the 
five extremely vital subjects studied by the nearly one hundred and fifty 
pastors who gathered from all over Japan to attend the conference. 
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PART II. THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT © 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


E. C. Hennigar, Matsumoto, Japan 


What promises to be the greatest campaign in Japanese Chureh his- 
tory has been launched in much prayer and hope. Never have the Chris- 
tian forces of this Empire been so united. 


The three-year Kingdom of God Movement is noteworthy in that it 
is not merely a revival movement in the sense that it seeks to secure a 
million converts and build them into the church. It is seeking to do that, 
primarily, but I believe our Master would say to us. ‘These ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone’; so the leaders have 
wisely included the aim of establishing the Kingdom of God in Japanese 
society as well as in a million individual hearts. It is a pretty inclusive 
programme we have set ourselves for the next three years,—the purifica- 
tion of society through the abolition of licensed prostitution, a campaign 
for purity, for temperance, for social justice; a widespread programme 
for the rural populations as well as direct and intensive evangelism through 
the pulpit and the daily press, through literature and song. 


The movement was inaugurated early last November, after a great 
deal of preparatory organization work, by a National Conference on 
Evangelism. This was a conference of delegates from the Nationa] Chris- 
tian Council, the various denominations and the various missions, and was 
attended by 150 persons. Never has the writer sat in a conference where 
the matter of evangelism was so thoroughly thought out and prepared 
for. Plans were discussed in sectional groups for reaching the students 
of the empire, the factory workers, the great untouched rural population, 
for a systematic presentation of our message through the secular press, 
for the establishment of our own Christian weekly, ‘The Kingdom of God 
News’, to be the organ of the movement, for a special ‘Kingdom of God 
Edition’ of the New Testament in cheap form, for the publication of a 
new series of books setting forth the Christian message of the Kingdom, 
and a mass of. other important matters. The Conference adopted as a 
slogan, ‘PRAY, GIVE, WORK,’ and formulated a call to nation-wide 
consecration and prayer. 


| Seventieth Anniversary of First Missionaries 


One evening was, very appropriately, devoted to the celebration, first 
by a banquet to a dozen veteran workers, missionary and Japanese, 
and then by a great demonstration meeting attended by 4500 Tokyo 
Christians, of the 70th anniversary of the landing of the first Pro- 
testant missionaries. Here was thrust upon us the fact that the Japanese 
Church is still voung, as church history goes. Superficial observers some- 
times think of Japan as ‘Christianized’ because it is so largely westernized. 
The Christianization process is well started, but so far the surface only 
of the soil has been scratched. The seed sown through 70 years has found 
lodgment in tens of thousands of hearts and has borne fruit to the glory 
of God. But the great need is for a more deeply prepared soil and a 
more thorough rooting out of the weeds that hinder growth. May the 


‘Kingdom of God Movement’ result in doing this, and may the second 70 
years of Christian work in Japan see 70 times the fruitage of this first 
period. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT AND DR. KAGAWA 
By Dr. C. J. L. Bates 


It is not often that one has the opportunity of being a participant in 
a movement that challenges the attention not only of a whole church, or 
a whole nation, but of the world. That opportunity is ours to-day. The 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan has made such a challenge. It has 
awakened the interest and quickened the hopes of Christian people not 
only in Japan but in America, in Great Britain, and in many other lands. 

‘*A Million Souls for Christ.’? What a vision! What a challenge! 
What a slogan! What a testimony of devotion to our common Lord! But 
we are suspicious of visions and apt to think them visionary. We are 
weary of challenges. We are impatient with slogans. They smack too 
much of the appeal of the politician. 

We are very doubtful of the wisdom of mass movements, or. of sweep- 
ing revivals. ‘‘They are likely to be superficial.’’ ‘‘They are too emotion- 
al.’’ ‘‘They don’t last.’’ ‘‘These professional revivalists do more harm 
than good.’’ Such are the usual criticisms that have been made of revivals 
of religion. Has there in fact ever been a religious revival when they 
have not been made? 

Despite the existence of such criticisms at this time it is a cause for 
gratitude that the church is rallying so wonderfully to this movement. I 
wonder if there has ever before been so large a measure of conviction and 
support as there is in Japan for the Kingdom of God Movement. There 
is a wide spreading conviction that this movement is truly of God, that 
the prayers of the church for fifty years are being answered, that the 
fullness of time has come in Japan. 


That is certainly my own conviction, stronger and clearer than any 
I have ever known before. I believe that if this movement fails it will 


_ be because of the blindness, and weakness, and lack of sensitiveness to the 


Divine presence of the children of God. God is surely pressing in upon 
us. Do we not realize it? Do we not feel His presence? ‘‘Behold I stand 
at the door and knock.’’ 


One Million Souls for Christ 


As is well known this movement began in the heart of Mr. Kagawa, 
with his announcement of his plans to win ‘‘One Million Souls for Christ’’ 
and his desire for complete co-operation with the whole Christian Church, 


| Japanese and foreign, for the attainment of this great objective. 


In May, 1928 Mr. Kagawa came to Kwansei Gakuin and spent three 
days in a religious campaign among our College students. I had known 


_ Kagawa San for several years, but during those three days I learned to 


know him as I had not known him before. In fact I had known him since 


| his student days, when he was a student in the Presbyterian theological 


school in Kobe. He came to see me one day before he went to America to 


, study in Princeton. I admired his studious habits and his devotion to the 
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poor. He was then living in the slums of Kobe and was working .on his 
book ‘‘The Psychology of the Poor.’’ 

After his return to Japan he went back to the slums and continued dif 
work for the poor. During the years that intervened between that time 
and his next visit: abroad, Mr: Kagawa’s reputation as a social worker, 
labour leader and literary man became established. And it was in that 
period that his identification of himself with the working men and his 
participation in strikes led to his arrest and imprisonment for two or three 
weeks. ‘‘I had a fine rest in prison”? he says ‘‘and had better food there 
than outside.’ 

In 1925 when the Washington Missionary Conference was held Mr. 
Kagawa went to America the second time. I went to the station to see 
him off. At the station he told me of an experience that very day which 
moved him deeply. ‘‘Four bullies attacked me to-day,’’ he said ‘‘and 
demanded fifty yen, a piece as a parting gift. I regard this as the failure 
of my slum work. When I return to Japan I shall devote myself to evangel- 
istie work.”’ | 

And when in America—in New York—there came to Kagawa one of 
these mystical experiences, when he became oblivious to the world and 
obsessed with the sense of the Divine presence, and in that vision he receiv- 
ed an unmistakable revelation of God’s will that he should appeal to the 
Japanese people'at large to give themselves to Christ. 


Profound Bible Student 


During his three days meetings at our school in May, 1928 Mr. Kagawa 
gave himself without reserve. He spoke sixteen times in those three days, 
beginning each day with a study of one of the epistles of Paul. I have 
never heard more inspiring or informing Bible studies. It was a revela- 
tion to me of a side of Kagawa that I did not know was there. I had no 
idea that he was so profound a student of the Bible. And the fundamental 
soundness of his faith, particularly of his christology satisfied me complete- 
ly. His other addresses roamed the gamut of human interest, philosophical, 
literary, social, pedagogical, religious. His versatility was kaleidoscopic. 

_ Among the sixteen addresses were two in English, one at his own sug- 
gestion to the students of the Canadian Academy, when he made the boys 
and girls sit up and listen as they had never done before. The other was— 
an hour’s talk to the missionaries on his ‘‘Million Souls for Christ’’ plan. 
It was the most thrilling, most encouraging message to missionaries that 
we had ever heard from a J apanese leader. Among other things he said, 
““Some people say that the missionary’s work is done in TERY Never 
mind them. When we have one million Christians you may go, but not 
till then.’’ And then he proceeded to suggest lines of work for the mis-, 
sionary. It was a heart warming experience. We felt assured that there 
was a place for us in Japan. 


The Religion of the Whole People 


_ But still more important was Mr. Kagawa’s definition of his “One 
Million Souls for Christ’’ plan. “We have at present’’ he said ‘‘only 
250,000 Christians’ in all the’ churches including the Roman and Greek. 


Catholics. That is too few to provide a base on which to erect the. struc- 
ture of Christian civilization.. We must have at least one million.’’; This 
number Mr. Kagawa had adopted because of his observations of Protest- 
ant Christianity in France, where he found about that many Protestant 
Church members able to support themselves and to propagate their faith. 
““Tf we do not increase our numbers, and if the missionaries should with- 
draw, Christianity in Japan will become something like Parseeism in 
India, the spiritual culture of a class, but not the religion of the whole 
people.” 

I was greatly encouraged to hear him say that. Because fot Several 
years I have been fearing that unless some great outbursting of Christian 
ilfe and activity should take place Christianity in Japan would become 
simply the religious culture of a select class, that it would remain in the 
families where it is now accepted, but would not extend, upward, COW 
ward or outward. 

Steps in Gpebcuntion 


Mr. Kagawa’s plan was to begin in Kyushu and continue northward 
until he had preached in every section of Japan. In 1929 however at the 
Mott Conferences in Kamakura and Nara resolutions were passed asking 
the National Christian Council to aE forward a nation-wide evangelisti¢ 
campaign ‘‘based on Kagawa’s plan.’’ 

At the May meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council this coin mendation of the Kamakura and Nara Con- 
ferences was considered and unanimously approved, and the Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism was asked to formulate policies and a working 
programme. In November the Council in Annual Meeting resolved to 
sponsor this campaign and endeavour to make it a movement in which all 
Christian churches in Japan could unite. 

On June 7, 1929 the members of the Commission’ on Nraneh ian of 
the Christian Council and representatives of the Kagawa Co-operators met 
in joint session and after careful and prayerful consideration voted to 
set up a central committee for the purpose of taking over this ‘‘ Million 
Souls Movement’’ and aggressively carrying it forward. This Central 
Committee consists of thirty members and is representative of the wholé 
Christian movement. 

The name of the movement has been changed from the ‘‘ Million Souls 
for Christ’’ to ‘‘the Kingdom of God Movement.’’ This was done in order 
to put the emphasis not on numbers but on the character of the mole 
liself. 

I suppose it was wise to change the name. No doubt the new name’is 
greater, broader, deeper. No one can object to the name “‘Kingdom’ of 
God,’’ but I wonder if something of the definiteness, the vividness; the 
challenge of ‘‘the Million Souls for Christ’? has not been lost. Let us not 
lose sight of ‘‘the Million Souls.’? We want larger numbers. . We’neéd 
the broader base that Mr. Kagawa talks about. We must have a larger 
church: membership, or the church will never win Japan for Christ. 


The Church Unready 


While preparing this address I have been reading Saatee. ae ones’ lat- 
est book, ‘‘The Christ of every road.’’) I wish:every Christian worker.in 


Japan, every church member indeed, could read this book, particularly the 

second chapter entitled, ‘‘The Church behind closed doors.’’ “‘My intimate 
contact with thousands of ministers in our Retreats, with the general 
church life in East and West’’ he writes, ‘‘compels me to say that the 
church is largely unready for this hour.’’ 

The church is behind closed doors for fear; behind closed systems of 
thought for fear of the scientist; behind closed economic systems for 
fear of offending wealthy contributors; behind closed doors of race ex- 
clusiveness for fear of losing white prestige; behind closed doors of nation- 
al isolation for fear of being called unpatriotic. 

Dr. Jones closed this chapter with these words, ‘‘We need nothing ~ 
so much as we need a passionate personal evangelism that will take men 
out from behind closed doors and impel] each one to reach one.’’ 

‘‘Nothing will be more tragic to the church and to the world’’ he 
writes ‘‘than for the church to close itself up, encase itself in its own 
inner activities, while the great stream of the world’s life flows past it, 
and the church is not at its center. Our whole problem is to loose our 
gospel upon the world.’’ 

I presume that Dr. Jones had the church in Japan very little, if at 
all, in mind when he wrote that chapter, but how closely it applies at this 
time. The church in Japan has been behind closed doors as to this great 
movement. But thank God the doors are opening. 

Last summer Mr. Kagawa was invited by the Mayor of Tokyo City 
to become chief of the Social Bureau of Tokyo City, with a salary of 
$9,000..a year. He promptly refused. But after much pressure con- 
sented to act as advisor to the bureau without salary, giving ten days 
a month to that work but continuing to teach Bible classes and. preach 
every morning and evening. 

A few weeks ago it was announced in the press that one of the labour 
parties representing the poor people of East Tokyo had asked Mr. Kagawa 
to be their candidate in the election for the Imperial Diet. Again and 
again he declined, asserting that he is committed to the Kingdom of 
God Movement. Nevertheless they are persisting in their purpose to make 
him their representative, even though he refuses to ask for their support. 


DEFINITION OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT 
Toyohiko Kagawa 


On the 8th of February Mr. Kagawa made a visit to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Mission of the United Church of Canada in 
session in Kamakura, when he spoke at length on ‘‘The Kingdom of God 
Movement.’’ 

The Movement, Mr. Kagawa said, should have three phases: (1) 
Evangelistic, (2) Educational and (3) Social. As to I. Evangelism, the 
question is ‘‘what shall we preach?’’ ‘‘In the past’’ he said ‘‘we have 
been preaching only the salvation of the individual, but now the time has 
come that the Kingdom of God must be preached. We need the salvation 
of the individual soul, and we need also the salvation of society as a whole. 

In the Kingdom we have three things: the ruler, the citizens and the 
law. In the Kingdom of God Christ is the ruler, because he is the lover | 
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of sinners, of the weak, of the fallen. As to its citizens, we must preach 
that even sinners, and. babies and the sick, and women and even outcasts 
can enter the Kingdom. As to the law, the redeeming love of God is the 
only law, and service to the least, and love for our fellow men. But we 
need not only to preach but to practise the Kingdom. 

II. Education. When we start to put this movement in practise, it 
becomes a very slow movement. Therefore we need the educational side. 
We must give a solid basis of the aspects of the Kingdom of God deep in 
the heart of the boys and girls, and without the educational side we cannot 
conquer Japan. I have found that where we have good mission schools it 
is easy to preach the Gospel. Mission schools for girls are very successful. 
I thank you ladies, You have done a good work! Two of the Cabinet 
Ministers’ wives are mission school graduates and Christians. , 

But our educational work has been chiefly for the middle class, while 
ninety percent of the whole population of Japan are so poor, even though 
they are well educated. When we want to preach to the masses we must 
have different types of schools like the farmers Gospel School held by Dr. 
Norman. 

The boys and girls high schools are not meeting the need of society. 
Graduates must get jobs, and so we need technical schools, such as Miss 
Dowd’s in Kochi. 

We need 5,000 lay preachers right away. There are 12,000 villages 
in Japan. If we could have one lay preacher to each village, we should have 
agreat movement inJapan. Eighty percent of all the villages are unreach- 
ed as yet. Forty percent of all the towns are not preached yet. Why can’t 
we go to those untouched places. We must have education to train 12,000 
lay evangelists. But right away we must have 5,000. For that purpose we 
must have simple gospel schools. We need men who are tent-makers and 
preachers at the same time. 

Can’t we organize a standing evangelistic Christian gospel institute. 
Have maybe five on the faculty, and arrange for them to travel all the 
time, spending a month in each locality. For such a faculty we need one 
specialist in agriculture, one in Bible teaching, and one in the co-operative 
movement, as a minimum. (Elsewhere Mr. Kagawa has outlined such a 
faculty in this way a Christian agricultural engineer, a Christian village 
socialogist, a Christian village economist, a Christian botanist and zoolo- 
gist and a teacher of Bible and Church History interpreted from the record 
of the Brotherhood Movements.) 

What we need to-day is simple schools and a loving movement—a 
movement for loving one another, serving their needs, with sewing schools, 
cooking classes ete. Bread making is the most needed thing in Japan to- 
day. If we can eat bread made of wheat and barley we can solve the food 
question, and the population question of Japan. Therefore those who eat 
bread must teach how to make bread. And teach the making of the Cana- 
dian oven to bake it in. That’s the way we can go into villages. And it is 
the same with the fishermen. Go and serve them. 

III. Social Work. Coming to the social side I ask you to start co- 
operatives. It is said that in South Africa the natives are turning to Bol- 
shevism and against Christianity because of the communistic side. Mis- 


sions in Africa must be reorganized. How? By the co-operatives—raising 


chickens and hogs. with co-operatives, cultivate land: with .co- -operative 
schemes, have co-operative. insurance, and. solve the: nape prob 
lem by co- operative methods. 

In the past six months I have been trying to” sare he anemplo yment 
problem in Tokyo, by a system cf co-operative insurance, which went into 
effect on Dec. 27th, 1929. The employee and employer each pay five sen 
a day, and with the state adding a little more we established the fund. 
When a man is out of employment, he receives nothing: for the first three 
days, so he has.an incentive to get another job. For the second three days 
of unemployment he receives seventy sen a day. , For the third three 
days nothing, and so on alternating until he gets another job. Also when 
a man holds a job for more than ten days his tax is reduced to two sen 
for the second ten days and to one sen thereafter so long as he holds his 
job. This method has moral and educative value. 

With that kind of co-operative movement. in the cities, towns and. 
villages we can help the people by the economic gospel. Then, they can 
study the Christian Gospel with a new vision and interpretation. “Then 
we can take care of poor church members, so poor that the church does not 
wish to have them. 

We need sick insurance. At present we eae no care for the sick, 
We say ‘‘Oki no doku deshita. Domo sumimasen deshita.’’ (I am sorry 
for you. It’s a pity) and that is all. But under a system of sick insur- 
ance if a church member becomes a T.B. patient we can send him to Kama- 
kura and provide a bed for him for six months or a year and pay its bill. 

In such ways Christianity will show what it is. See how Tenrikyo 
people do. They visit their sick every day and take care of them. If we 
cannot do as much, what is the use for Christian love? 

The Kingdom of God Movement is a mov ement for the revival of love. 
We must have a revival of love put in practise, and the Gospel of Christ 
lived up to and put in the flesh. The Incarnation of Christ must be realiz- 
ed. Today we must visually see the flesh of Christ. Where? In ‘sacred 
society. 

We must thoroughly tinderstand the nature ‘of’ the’ ‘Kingdom of God 
Movement of redemption, redeeming the least) the sinners, ‘the outcasts 
and living up to the blood of Jesus Christ.’ For this movement there are 
no nations. This movement is the International, There is no division in 
heaven—no Japan, no America, no Catiada in heaven: When we look up 
to the blue of heaven there are no borderlines. If you serve Japan you are 
digging a hole toward heaven. And the more you strive the more thé 
heavenly blessing approaches toward earth. 

In such words Dr. Kagawa delivered to our Mission his prophetic mes! 
sage, emphasizing three main objectives. 

1. Reaching the unreached masses throughout the entire country. : 

2. Training large eed als of lay evangelists’ through special forms 
of education. 

3. Economie Christianity through promotion of co-operatives by Mis! 
sion Boards, Missions and Japanese Churches in one nationally ‘coordinated 
system, with international assistance to set it in operation. 
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_ EVANGELISM, EDUCATION, AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION | 
A Working Program For The Kingdom of God Movement ie 
‘Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa - 
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Ghdiiresy to Regawen Cooperators, - National Y.M.C.A. “Building, Poko, 
Pebruaty 24, 1930, taken by Miss Margaret Archibald) : 


Po: 
I. Evangelizing The SUgueacheul Districts . hak 

First I must thank you dear Cooperators for your kindness to help 
me in the great campaign for the Kingdom of God Movement. Then I 
want to ask you, how we can reach the unevangelized districts with 
preaching? Right around Tokyo there are many villages! and towns 
not yet reached with the Gospel. For instance, there is Chofu Mura where 
your water comes from. Four years ago I was: asked by that village to 
send a preacher there and organize a school for Christian purposes. I 
have had neither money nor preachers to meet this request. At least 90% 
of the villages and 40% of the towns in Japan have not been reached. We 
have twelve thousand villages which we are reaching slowly. My wish 
is that within the next three years we may go into the last one of these 
villages. 

Three thousand have no silvia. Dr. Kato was at our meeting 
last night at Matsuzawa. He reported that it is astonishing that so many 
village people have no chance to be examined before they die, because 
there are no doctors. The same thing is happening with the Christian 
Gospel. 


Methods of Village Work 


We must reach them systematically. There are many ways in which 
this can be done. One way is with itinerating visiting evangelists 
who should be organized chiefly in rural villages. Another way is the 
Peasant Gospel School or Farmers’ Gospel Institute (separate ones 
for women. Ed.) There should be five or six workers on the faculty, 
staying one month here and one month there. They invite twelve or 
twenty young men from the villages, train them and send them back to 
their homes. But the best plan is to organize (the natural sequel to: this 
training of leaders in the Farmers’ Gospel Institutes) —a Self-Governing 
Club or Society for Christ. for each village. In my experience it is 
very difficult to get the villagers interested in mere preaching. But we 
often have a meeting in some peasant’s house, inyiting them to study 
Religious Education, and organize a Self-governing Society for Christ, 
which is continued as an ethical-religious club. This is taken up and 
extended by the village people. 

I wish that many missions could be united in one province: to share 
the work and attempt to reach the last village of Japan. If we: could 
cover the unreached districts within three years, the Kingdom of God 
Movement would be a great success. 

Il. Education 


The second point I want to ask of you: is the education of lay nae 
rs,, From the beginning I lay emphasis upon the need for 5000 lay preach. 


ers. Unless we get these, this Kingdom of God’ Movement is a failure. 
As I have been trained in the Proletarian Movement, I have noticed that 
older persons are not efficient. The young militant organizers are the 
ones who can reach the last man in the last town and village. We must 
train the men who are militant, who do not receive pay but stand on the 
corner of the street, or go out to the villages to preach, returning to their 
homes in the evening. They can use their summer and other vacations 
preaching in the fishing villages or mountain districts. We must educate 
and organize these lay preachers at once. So I wish that the Kingdom 
of God Movement Central Committee would awaken to this point and 
mobilize mission schools, to open their dormitories during the summer 
and invite lay preachers to come for ten days of training. Or night 
schools could be organized, with a three months course, three nights a 
week. As the Sunday Schools have their Federation and educational 
systems, so lay preachers must have a standing federation, and organiza- 
tion for education. 


III. Social Organization 


In the third place, I want to ask you to increase the membership of 
Mutual Aid Societies and Cooperatives. For nine or ten years I have 
been asking the attention of the Christians in Japan (to these organiza- 
tions of economic Christianity). I dont know why, but many Christians 
seem better off now and therefore dont pay towards the Mutual Aid 
Society. I noticed it in Kobe—it prospered until I left. The same took 
place in Tokyo,—when I left it went down. And I had the same experi- 
ence in Osaka! But this kind of cooperative movement is necessary, and 
(from my experience I have concluded that) it must come through mis- 
sionary friends. If you missionary friends will become interested in the 
Mutual Aid Society, It will grow as the Kingdom of God Movement grew. 


The Resurrection Mutual Aid Society 


The Tokyo Society is called the Resurrection Mutual Aid Society 
(See Acts IV) I gave ¥850.00 to this fund about five years ago. The 
members pay 30 sen per month and when they become sick they receive 
15 yen per month for six months and after this time continue at one half 
that amount. This society has gone on in a wonderful way. But the 
membership, however, has decreased from four hundred to about ninety- 
five. If we could get a membership of about two thousand people, we 
could give to the sick people about forty yen per month. 

So many Christian young people in Japan suffer intensely from tuber- 
culosis. We have not cheap Christian hospitals. If we could organize a 
good sanitarium for tubercular people and give them money, not as 
charity, but as a sick benefit, to members of the Mutual Aid Society, I 
think it would prove a good thing for the Kingdom of God Movement, 


A Christian Cooperative Internationale 


My prayer is that as the third epistle of John teaches the love of the 
brethren, so we may practise it. Unless we practise, there is no use to 
preach and preach. Reading the history of the Brotherhood Movement 
in the Christian Church, we find that brotherhood was practised inside 
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the aCtholic Church. But among the Protestants, such movements have 
gone out of the church, and we recognize the reappearance of brother- 
hood movements in the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, etc. I wish in some 
way we could organize a Brotherhood Movement (in the Protestant 
Church) and make it function. The other day when the Canadian Friends 
met in Kamakura, I proposed such a scheme. If we could have one and 
a half million yen to invest as a fund in the Cooperative Movement, it 
could be used for Sick Insurance for Christian brothers and sisters, for 
starting an Educational Union, for Unemployment Insurance, and for 
many other needed varieties of Cooperatives. Later this Cooperative sys- 
as could be extended to China, Korea, India, and the population of Africa, 

an organized Christian Cooperative Internationale. This would serve 
as a Bes advancement to the Kingdom of God Movement. 


A Well Integrated System of Evangelism 


We must have a well-woven system of evangelism. One man isa 
good preacher, another a good teacher, another good for social organiza- 
tion. The three can be connected, and the district evangelized very easily. 
But if the three (kinds of) persons be separated, there is too much inde- 
pendence. The preacher with an individual way of preaching, expressing 
only his own views, is out of date. 

We need men and money, and probably we must also re-educate the 
young evangelists. I think the theological seminaries must be changed in 
their system of education. .At the present time the preacher is lonesome. 
He has to be too independent of others. For instance, in my own ease, be- 
cause I have been working with Mr. Sugiyama, while I am here in Tokyo 
he is teaching my Farmers’ Gospel Institute near Osaka; and while he 
is away from it I shall be teaching in it. Cooperation is nicdNaee and 
must be emphasized, taught and preached! 

I wish that you would think about and discuss these questions and 
points. My prayer from first to last iss HOW CAN WE GO OUT TO 
THE TWELVE THOUSAND VILLAGES AND THE FIFTEEN HUN- 
DRED TOWNS? 


ANSWERS FROM HEAVEN 


‘“‘Thank you for sending me the July number of ‘Friends of Jésus. 
It is a fresh inspiration to pray for the Kami no Kuni Undo. 

I enclose a bank draft for ¥500. For years we have prayed that God 
would raise up a prophet from the amongst the Japanese, and I have no 
doubt that Kagawa San is the answer. Unable as I am, under medical 
advice, to return to J apan, I want to do what I can to help on this move- 
ment of the Spirit, now in this ‘accepted time’.’’ 

F. W. Rowlands (England) 


““Mr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Care City Office Of Tokyo. 


‘‘T take pleasure in handing you my cheque for $100 plus $3.00 for 
possible collection charges. Please use this in the good work you are doing 
for the Master. The funds belong to Him.” 
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i ‘A LOVE-MOVEMENT 
_ Dr. Toy ohiko Kagawa 


The first three days of the Kingdom of God Movement witnessed unit- 
ed prayer meetings in more than twenty recorded cities, and probably in 
many others. In Tokyo, three hundred and more- packed Misaki Taber- 
nacle, rising long before sun-up to travel from remote districts to reach 
the meeting by six-thirty a.m. Dr. Kagawa gave a message adding further 
definition to the Movement, which, he says, is to be a love- movement rather 
than merely a faith-movement. 

‘‘Christianity divided into two branches, the Eastern and the Western. 
The Eastern Church thrived at first, and propagated itself into the Orient 
as far as China, where a thousand years ago Nestorian Christianity was 
the state religion. Kobo Daishi, the Japanese Buddhist seer sent to China 
for study and the inventor of the system of syllabies corresponding to the 
alphabet, was influenced by Christianity, as were many others. The dis- 
tinctive tenets of the most thriving sect of Buddhism today, the Shin sect 
in Japan, are nothing but disguised Christianity. 

But Nestorius and his followers emphasized individualistic mysticism 
and forgot the social nature of Christianity. So Eastern Christianity died 
out and left only a few monuments in China to prove its historicity. 

Meanwhile the Western Church had also developed ‘the religious life’, 
but in communities, not as solitary hermits, and taught not only prayer, 
but with it economics and labor.. The Rule of St. Benedict, and St. Ber- 
nard, St. Francis, ete., all taught social Christianity. Calvin established 
democracy at Geneva, and Abraham Lincoln emancipated the oppressed 
negroes, praying all night beforehand. That spirit of emancipation 
animated the American missionaries who came to Japan at the time of 
the Restoration in 1868, and in direct sequence came the emancipation 
of the outcastes of Japan, and of its white slaves (which was legalized but 
immediately evaded by their keepers. Now a great national movement is 
sweeping the country to make the old law a_-fact.) 


Samurai Christians 


Many Christians were recruited from the ranks of the defeated samu- 
rai, followers of the Shogun, the last of the military dictators who had 
ruled Japan for three centuries. These samurai had lost their lord, and 
possessed a great fund of loyalty which they must lavish on Someone. 
They found in Christ their Liege Lord, and samurai loyalty added to the 
Lincoln spirit of emancipation made a good foundation for Japanese 
Christianity. Now the third generation of the samurai Christians have 
regained their material security, and therefore the Church of Japan = 
lost. its first love. It must be revived! 

Not only in Japan, but in all Christendom, if Western Ghristinnen is 
to survive, it must return to its first love and revive its finest quality. 
During the Middle Ages the Western Church controlled economies, elimi- 
nated profiteering, insisted on the Just Price, and love for the common 
man. Eastern Christianity which became established in Russia as the 
state religion, failed to contro] statecraft and economics, permitting the 
terrible oppression of the Russian peasantry. No wonder it was repudiated 
by the communists as well as by the socially minded Chinese, ‘at an earlier 
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date. . This Kingdomiof God Movement must be a: mov ement of faith, hope, 
and love,’ and Meg esc of these is love’.’’ 


“KAGAWA IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SHINSHU 
. : ie a sae Tie Matsumoto City 


‘(Continuing ‘the account of Dr. E. ies ‘Honaingat) 
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‘The common people heard him gladly’ and thronged his meetings, 
even paying five cents!admission fee for the privilege—was such‘a thing 
ever heard: of in revivals before? ‘We engaged a theatre for the» three 
nights, and three afternoon meetings for Christians and énquirers and 
two early morning meetings for Bible Study (6:30-8:00 a.m:) were held 
in the church. Even at.these latter morning. classes between 50 and 60 
gathered, many of whom were enquirers from the Normal School, girls 
who will go out next year to be teachers of the province. At these meet- 
ings we sold several hundred dollars worth of New Testaments, and of 
Kagawa’s books in cheap editions. This beside selling 3, 500 copies of his 
last, book, ‘New Life through God’ i in a five cent edition: as a preparation 
for his coming. 


In. Rural Districts 


The attendance ran up to 1000 per night in some -cases. In Okaya 
there was no hall available so we opened up the 8.S. rooms adjoining the 
church, throwing in even the parsonage rooms at the back. Even so we 
could seat only 430 on straw mats on the floor. Next. we removed all the 
windows and 250 stood around the outside and listened attentively to the 
two hour address. Fortunately it was a fine and mild night. (in December! 
Ed.) Beside this he spoke in country schools, in silk factories, and else- 
where, averaging three times or more each of the seven days he was on my 
field. He is an indefatigable worker, always taking on a number of extra- 
programme engagements. Some 300 handed in their names asking further 
instruction and we are all hard at work to instruct and cultivate this 
group and we are making some headway and getting a good response. 
These are not ready-made Christians, but they are Caloris in the mak- 
ing. Forty have definitely asked for baptism. ; 


A Close-Up of Kagawa 


Kagawa’ s addresses are calculated to stir a general interest in ee 
tianity.. Nearly every address touches many sides of a very complicated 
social system. In every address I heard him give, he hit sledge-hammer 
‘blows at the system of government regulated and licensed prostitution, 
and at the drinking habits of the people. These, with gross social in- 
justice, he considers the greatest, hindrances to the coming of the King- 
dom in. Japan. He has a marvelous memory—statistics, foreign. and do- 
mestic, as to the use of alcohol, death rates, infant mortality, rent aver- 
ages and the like come to his tongue with the greatest readiness. He has 
developed the technique of the use of charts. Skilful with his brush, he 
will dash off a cartoon, a graph or the analysis of some of.Paul’s epistles 
on great sheets of paper: He has the happy faculty of making people 
laugh heartily at their national foibles——their love of the chief seats, the 
extravagance: of the wedding customs, their lack of a pioneering spirit, 
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the primitive kitchen facilities they provide for their wives, and a hun- 
dred other points. At one meeting in the country he drew a ‘house orient- 
ed so as to get the minimum of direct sunlight in the rooms and turning 
on his audience flashed ‘guaranteed to produce 50 billion t.b. germs every 
day,’’ and got a good laugh but also got over one much needed idea. He 
spoke frequently and with appreciation of England and English ways and 
people; and also of Denmark and her remarkable progress. He gave as a 
slogan for the farmers the motto of the Co-operatives in Denmark, ‘Labour, 
Study, Prayer.’ He bases every appeal on Love, the gospel of brotherly 
love and cooperation, and declares everywhere from the housetops that 
the solution to all Japan’s great problems is a spiritual one, and to be found 
in Jesus Christ, the World’s Redeemer. 


Nagano—The New Democracy 


\ 
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In January Dr. Kagawa returned to this district, to the field of Dr. 
Norman, centering in Nagano, 

a city of eighty thousand, in the midst of a prosperous fara 
community. It is said to have five special products, such as Japanese buy 
and take home as return-presents when on a journey: 

1. The Japan Alps 

2. The moon-view over the mountains 

3. Delicious spaghetti (o soba) 

4. The famous Zenkoji temple 

5. Dr. Norman, the resident missionary! ; 

After an eight-hour ride from Tokyo, inquiring for the meetings at 
the r.r. station, I was referred to a ricksha man who, it developed was 
an attendant at one of the Christian churches, to which he first took me, 
as the meeting had been there the night before. It was a church where 
nineteen of the twenty-six who had decided for Christ then were genuine 
farmers, come in from the surrounding country. The pastor’s wife in- 
formed us that the meeting we sought was in the new library building, of 
which the jinricksha man was very proud as he drew me to it. It cost 
two hundred thousand yen, and seems like a three-storied sky scraper 
among the surrounding shops and dwellings. Very gladly the jinricksha 
man took the chance I gave him to attend the meeting. Off came his shoes 
at the entrance, and he climbed the cold stairs on bare feet, and sat down 
beside me. This a ricksha man formerly would never have done, and is 
a sign of the new democracy. He wanted to get as far forward as possible, 
to see the pictures and ideographs Kagawa San was constantly drawing 
with india ink on large sheets of paper. So I urged him to go as near as 
possible, as I knew he would not feel free to do so unless I asked him. But 
then he went with alacrity, and looked and listened with profound concen- 
tration, afterward telling me he had bought one of Kagawa’s books and 
would read it between fares. 


Kagawa’s Bible of Nature 


Kagawa’s message corresponded to the country. High snow-covered 
peaks rose on both sides of the auditorium, climaxes of beauty. One for- 
got the city which stretched between windows and mountains. And Kagawa 
used an illustration from the Alps (the Japan Alps) for his climax. After 
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along and unusually difficult theme, he finished: 

‘‘Japan is in a blind alley, with no way to turn. The farmers are 
suffering (he had drawn a map to show where are the worst farming dis- 
tricts,—not in Nagano). The unemployed in the cities are in a terrible 
condition. But no matter how terrible the impasse, trust God for the 
solution. In the Alps the ice is often three feet deep, and entirely im- 
passable. But it cracks in the spring. And then the ‘fuki’ (a Japanese 
plant something like rhubarb, used for food) will shoot up through the 
crack, three or four feet in a single day. (The bamboo often excells even 
this record). So no matter how deep your despair and trouble, never give 
up! Trust the Power of the Universe, that is, God. God will come up 
again in the midst of the ice like the ‘fuki’. England and Denmark have 
trusted in God and succeeded. The Power of the Universo—God— 
Christ. Even though we have manhood suffrage, without God Japan can- 
not be saved. Therefore we must all trust God and live the religious life. 
I became a Christian at fifteen. Before that Nature was very desolate to 
me. After that I believed that the mountains, rivers, farms, groves, etc., 
were all revelations of my Father. I climbed the Alps and worshipped 
Him. I lost my earthly father, but the God of Heaven and Earth is my 
_ father. All these wonderful mountains are the creation of my Father. 
The natural beauty of Nagano will be more beautiful to you if you be- 
lieve in God. Therefore love Nature, Love Man, Love God, love the poor!’’ 

After gathering decision cards, the meeting closed with a nature-hymn 
sung as a solo by Rev. Kuroda, and the hush that descended is not to be 
described. Deeper than the words one felt the audience getting a con- 
sciousness of the God of Nature—the God of the Universe—strong and 
able to save Japan in her extremity, and every human soul. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT IN YOKOHAMA 


Rev. Saburo Yasumura 


The November meeting of the Yokohama Pastors’ Association took 
up the matter of the Kingdom of God Movement, and after a deliberate 
discussion of its nature and purpose, voted that the secretary of the asso- 
ciation send out invitations to all the churches, asking them to send dele- 
gates to consider the matter. The meeting for that was held in Y.M.C.A. 
Building, and there met about sixty people from all the Christian insti- 
tutions of the city. 

At that meeting the Kingdom of God Movement received the hearty 
support of all present; it was unanimously voted that the Christian insti- 
tutions of Yokohama should heartily co-operate with the Central Com- 
mittee and give unanimous effort to bring success to the movement. The 
Yokohama Branch Committee Constitution, already prepared by the pas- 
tors’ association, was adopted with a little amendment in wording and a 
tsanding committee of twelve elected, representing all branches of edu- 
cational and social work as well as churches, and including the secretaries 
of the pastors’ association. 

This standing committee was later re-organized into four working 
groups; (1) The Business Department, to work with the Centra] Com- 
mittee and keep records and accounts, and coordinate all other depart- 
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(2) Church Department, to work through the pastors association, sea- 


sons’ meetings, ladies auxiliaries of the churches, young peoples organiza- 
tions, Sunday Schools and Yokohama Oratorio Society. 

(3) School Department, involving all the Christian schools, student 
Y.M.C.A.s, Christian night schools,—and to work in all day schools, night 
schools, and colleges of Yokohama. 

(4) Social Department, involving Y.M.C.A. Y.W.C.A., W.C.T.U., 
Japan Temperance Union,—to work for social welfare through both goy- 
ernmental and private channels. 

The work began on the evening of January fifth. All the eighteen 
churches devoted their evening meetings to prayer for the new movement. 
Following this, every night for a week all the churches met together for 
united prayer, giving up all their individual plans for New Years’ time 
(when each church usually has special meetings) they prayed for the 
Kingdom of God Movement, setting a subject for each night apart from 
the international subject. The meetings grew to have from eighty to one 
hundred attendants. And when the subject was for children, practically 
all the Sunday School teachers in the city turned out for earnest prayer. 
It was beautiful to see all the teachers from the different churches praying 
without discrimination for the future citizens of the Kingdom of God on 
this earth. 


The Launching of the Movement 


Finally came the day for the launching of the movement—the twelfth 
of January. At 4:30 two hundred and fifty people sat at the very simple 
supper. There were fifteen who had been baptised more than fifty years 
before; so foreigners and Japanese together celebrated the seventieth an- 
niversary of the coming of Protestant Christianity. Several of these old 
people gave their recollections and thanksgivings, and then everybody went 
to the City Memorial Hall, where more than 1200 people, almost all Chris- 
tians, were gathered to commemorate the seventieth anniversary, as well 
as to unaugurate the Kingdom of God Movement. 

I led the singing before the opening of the meeting, Sasakura San, 
pastor of Kaigan Church, the oldest church in Japan,-announced the chorus 
of mission school girls; after prayer and scripture reading by Mr. Yamaka 
and others, one of the oldest pastors in the city, Mr. Hirata, made opening 
remarks, followed by Dr. Draper, Methodist missionary for fifty years; 


and Dr. Ibuka, Christian leader for over fifty years, made a speech look- — 


ing both backward and forward. Then the Yokohama Oratorio Society 
sang, and Mr. Kagawa spoke. 


HARMONY BETWEEN MECHANCAL CIVILIZATION 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


After his speech volunteers for active service in the Kingdom of God 
Movement were asked to sign up, and also those who would become Chris- 
tians. Three hundred and four signed for definite service of prayer, work, 
and money; and one hundred and eighteen made the decision to follow 
Jesus. 

The next evening a purely evangelistic service was held. Over one 
hundred Christians, men and women, made a procession thru the broad- 
way of Yokohama, singing that hymn of Charles Wesley,—Jesus, Lover 
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of My Soul, in march time. It gave a very strong impression to the citi- 
zens. The procession started at 6:15 p.m. and arrived at the church, the 
largest church in Yokohama (Shiloh Presbyterian) a little before seven. 
Already the Church was overflowing; the people were singing, ‘‘How 
Firm a Foundation. At the time to begin, the entrance was so packed with 
the crowd demanding admission that all the church members were asked 
to leave the auditorium in order to give others their seast. They all went 
to the basement where they were joined by the procession that had been 
singing through the streets, and held a prayer meeting, led by Mr. Tokida, 
the Baptist pastor. 


Honest Decisions 


After the Oratorio Society had sung ‘‘The Son of God Goes forth to 
War,’’ Mr. Kagawa spoke. He talked about two hours and a half to the 
audience of about twelve hundred, the aisles were crowded, some sitting 
even a few feet from Mr. Kagawa. One hundred and fifty-five signed 
decisions; and I think they were all really honest about it, because the 
eighteen assigned to my church are all found true decisions and nine of 
them are to be baptised next Sunday. 


United Christian Forces 


All this was simply the beginning of the movement. The different 
group committee are busy making plans and carrying them out daily. 
There is to be one mass meeting and simultaneous meetings of all churches, 
besides the training and work of the young people for carrying out their 
earnest desire to serve. The greatest thing about it is that all the Chris- 
tian forees are really and earnestly in one. 


An All Church Movement 


We are to meet the third Wednesday night of each month. Those 
who signed up are asked to report at that meeting. At the February pray- 
er meeting badges are to be given to those volunteers thru their represen- 
tatives. All the pastors are working hard*to make it an all church move- 
ment. On the second Sunday in February the pastors are to exchange 
pulpits and encourage people for the service. 

I am helping Mr. Koizumi on Tuesdays at the daily noon service at 
the Y.M.C.A. Everybody is enthusiastic. We are all on the march now. 
There will be fruit within the church and without. We hear everywhere, 
“‘The Kingdom of God is at hand. Repent and believe the Gospel.’’ 

N.B. The writer is a promising young Baptist pastor, a Sunday 
School specialist and a gifted soloist, a graduate of Denison University and 
the Biblical Seminary of Dr. W.W. White in New York City, whose in- 
terest is in Church Unity,—and who was formerly for a short time with 
the Y.M.C.A. in Siberia. 


Deacons Are ‘Friends of Jesus’ 


Of importance it is to note that Yokohama, which so far seems the 
best organized. and most enthusiastic of all the centres, is the city where 
the Friends of Jesus Order of Dr. Kagawa has most thoroughly integrated 
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with the churches and been accepted and taken for granted by them. The 
younger deacons in the various churches were found, at a recent census, 
to be very largely members of the Order. Mr. Onishi, the leader of the 
Friends of Jesus in Yokohama, is a government employee in the Customs 
Department, and a self-effacing Christian who guides the other young 
Christian laborers as well as church leaders into unified and deeply spiri- 
tual activities. Note that the Yokohama Committee has a Social Depart- 
ment, and its inclusive representation and program. Ed. 


KAGAWA IN KOBE 
Rey. J. Paul Reed ' 


Jesus was the world’s great prophet because He lived out the highest 
religious and moral idealism the world has ever discovered. Kagawa 
is one of His most genuine and effective apostles in our modern world, 
because, like His Master, he dares to live out Christian idealism. 

When he spoke here in Kobe (January 15-16) the Y.M.C.A. auditorium 
was packed. Many were standing. I had to stand on a chair at the rear 
of the gallery in order to see the speaker’s face. Many decided for Christ. 
He had kept them interested with his wit and array of thot-provoking 
facts, then drove home his message of Good News with power that comes 
only thru the divine sources to which Jesus Himself had access. 


IN NAGOYA 


On Friday evening, January 17, Kagawa San spoke to a members 
mass meeting in Nagoya on Lu. 11:13. ‘But if ye then being evil know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall your Father 
in Heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 


ASKING AND RECEIVING 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa 


‘“There are two aspects to, religious experience: 
1) Facing from man to God 
2) From God to man 
Jesus speaks of asking and receiving. If you ask, you will receive. In 
Japanese Buddhism, and the teachings of Confucius, and in the Gnostic 
faith of the Western world, they did not originally make God the founda- 
tion. Buddhism thinks all is illusion, and doubts the existence of God. 
In the six years struggle of Gautama until his Enlightenment under the 
Bo tree, we see the finest sort of illustration of man’s seeking, Confucian- 
ism also has human effort alone for its basis, and other saints and sages 
have emphasized this, which is only one aspect of religion. But if reli- 
gion consists only of seeking, it is not to be depended upon to save man. 
At the present time there is very little of the experience which is the 
other half of religion,—of receiving from God. Church prayer meetings 
are not successful. People dont take prayer seriously. And they are very 
indifferent about the Holy Spirit. In an age of natural science they think 
that prayer doesn’t make any difference, and that to talk of the Holy 
Spirit is foolish. I dont agree with them. I think religion to be both 
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man’s seeking and his receiving from God. If that receiving from God 
is not deep and genuine, religion has no meaning. That is the Holy Spirit. 
That is the Indwelling of God. God living within the personality—the 
Inward Dwelling of God. If God does not dwell within, human life be- 
comes very flat and tasteless, and our religious experience gets too theore- 
tical. God gets to be nothing but a theory, and God and man get separat- 
ed. But when made a captive by God’s love, and God dwells within us, 
there begins a wonderful transformation. Under the very ordinary human 
surface of you and me there is the Indwelling God. 


‘Dont say over again and again that you are a sinner. Religion will 
become useless to you if you are always running yourself down. If God 
dwells even in me, a sinner, and God’s Power enters me, I myself change 
into a wonderful existence. I have the experience of the Holy Spirit. In 
this human flesh, the Image of God, Jesus Christ, dwells. He dwells above 
me, in me, through me—that is what the theologians of the Early Church 
called the Trinity. We do not need to use that difficult vocabulary, but 
just to experience it, and have the religious consciousness of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. I am not the one who is working, but God works 
through me. Though I have repudiated myself, God has not cast me away. 
This is the experience of the Holy Spirit, and it comes through prayer, if 
we seek it. 


Japanese churches today have lost the zeal of the Meiji days, and 
lack prayer meetings. Christians are self-satisfied. They are satisfied 
with the status quo. They are not seeking something better with deep 
desire. God is seeking the world, but we Christians are thinking in very 
small terms. We pray ‘God, give me my dinner’, ‘let me travel in safety’, 
‘be prosperous’, ‘have good children’, ‘let my church prosper’! But God 
sees the world at war, millions of unemployed, delinquents on the increase, 
men and women going to prison! -How many of us are praying for China? 
China that has been in the agonies of revolution for 18 years? or for Rus- 
sia? ‘Too big?’ But didn’t You make the world? pray to God in this 
way, and plead for China and for Russia. Open the Book of Isaiah. Why 
dont you get the Spirit of God and pray from His point of view! Why be 
content merely to pray in a small way for the church to become self-sup- 
porting, when there are 12,000 villages unevangelized, and only 250,000 
Christians among 70,000,000,000. Have you been praying for the present 
Communist movement in Japan? Jesus died on the Cross for us. The 
consciousness of redemption gives us responsibility for the worst and 
lowest human being. Ask, Seek, Knock, and your Father in Heaven will 
give you the Holy Spirit. 


KAGAWA IN NAGASAKI 


Two things stand out prominently in my memcry in connection with 
the visit of Dr. Kagawa to Nagasaki in the spring of 1929, for a three-day 
series of meetings under the auspices of the local Council of Christian 
organizations. This was before the present Kingdom of God Movement 
was organized. 


One is, the naturalness with which Mr. Kagawa could turn from 
one person to another, and one type of activity or conversation to another, 
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always meeting those present according to their several interests and 
needs, constructively and spiritually. It seemed, too, just as natural for 
him to turn to God in prayer. This impression arose chiefly while he 
was a guest in our home during the campaign. , 

The other is, the wistfulness of the enthusiasm and the co-operation 
which were accorded to Dr. Kagawa by the members of the various 
Christian churches. It was as if there were longings to serve and to 
testify, to have fellowship in spirit and in labor, which his presence was 
bringing toward the surface. This impression was most evident in con- 
nection with the after meetings in the theater. 

Willis G. Hoekje 


NOTES 
RESULTS OF FARMERS’ GOSPEL INSTITUTE 


Dr. Kagawa’s recent trip to Shinshu revealed the results of the 
Farmers Gospel Institute. One of its graduates had returned to his home 
in Usuda and organized a society called, ‘Hikari no Tsudoi’, Community 
of Light, mostly of graduates of the agricultural normal school. They 
have influenced the whole district, and arranged a meeting at which seven- 
teen hundred farmers, merchants, and boys and girls, came out and heard 
Dr. Kagawa preach the Gospel, and about village reconstruction and its 
spiritual basis. It was the Institute graduates who made possible the 
meetings in the rural districts to which Dr. Kagawa is always wishing to 
penetrate. ‘I enjoyed it because I could reach the charcoal burners’, he 
said. 


FACTORY GIRLS ALLIANCE FOR PROHIBITION AND 
PURITY, BIBLE STUDY AND SERVICE 


At Ina is a Keio University graduate who is devoting his life to the 
country. He was a teacher in the Baptist Boys School in Yokohama, but 
there became a member of the Friends of Jesus, and caught, the vision of 
service to the neediest. So he went back to his own rural home and is 
now teaching a primary school to earn his living, while carrying on a 
night school for the factory girls of that district in the evenings. He 
has married a country girl, determined to spend his life for the coun- ~ 
try. He is influencing the factory girls for Christ. They study the Bible 
and Dr. Kagawa’s ‘New Life through God.’ 

The night school is carried on by the Cooperatives. The three fac- 
tories in Ina are run on the Cooperative basis, and are selling their silk 
to America. Four years ago when Dr. Kagawa went there, the factory 
girls organized a Prohibition and Purity Alliance, led by this same Friend 
of Jesus, and every Christmas since then they have sent to the Shinkawa 
Settlement of Dr. Kagawa in Kobe, a present of rice-cakes for the New 
Years’ celebration for the very poor. The way they collect this is interest- 
ing. Each girl denies herself about two rice-cakes apiece from her own 
feast in her homes, and each brings her two pieces to the basket where 
all are gathered together. The whole makes about one koku (almost five 
bushels) and they send it to Kobe. 
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NEW LIFE THROUGH GOD 


Almost all of the Ina factory girls have bought each their own person- 
al copy of Dr. Kagawa’s recent book by the above title. The book is a 
substantial one of 188 pages, but the cheapness of printing in large quan- 
tities makes it possible to sell it for ten sen a copy, or five cents,—and this 
price is, as Dr. Kagawa intended, within the reach of all the manual labor- 
ers. One hundred and seventy-five thousand copies have been sold all 
over the country, in the six months since the book was published, and 
Dr. Walne, the intrepid publisher, intends to push on until a million have 
been distributed. Many letters have been received, telling of the effect 
of reading this book, the following testimony is typical: (contributed by 
Miss Mary Gerhard). 

‘*T received your kind letter and the book which I read over and over. 
Lately I was living in the dark of agony with sorrow. But now since 
I read Mr. Kagawa’s book, I feel the love of God and great joy. I read 
the book as a thirsty man who wants water. The more I read, the more 
I feel the love of God. Mr. Kagawa has led me into the nation of God.’’ 


HOW FAR WILL FIVE CENTS GO ON THE MISSION FIELD 


This is the heading of an article on this same book, ‘New Life 
Through God’ by Rev. C. E. Norman in the ‘Lutheran’, Philadelphia, 
which closes: ‘Just think of it, offering for sale so much truth about 
the Way of salvation for so little. There are ten chapters, in which 
Mr. Kagawa has delineated God and His relations to New Life, a Suf- 
fering World, Christ, the Cross, the Soul, Prayer, the Bible, Conscience, 
Daily Living, and the New Social Order. In its quotations of facts and 
statistics, and in its discussions of the various problems that challenge 
mankind, it is up-to-date and very thought--provoking. 

In the past few days I have tried selling the book to various persons 
I meet or have dealings with in doing errands, banking, ete. The first day 
I attempted this I sold to a bank porter, a kodak supply man, a bank clerk, 
a tinner, a carpenter, and a barber. And whenever I take a trip to an 
outstation or meet a Bible class, I take along copies to sell to the assembled 
members. Most of those whom I ask to guess the price, put it at 30 sen or 
more, and are usually surprised when I tell them it is only ten sen, and so 
sales are made quite quickly and easily. 

MISSION BOARD SECRETARIES AND KAGAWA 


‘‘Please give my warmest regards to Dr. Kagawa. Never shall I for- 
get an interview with him several years ago. Often have I spoken of it 
in my public addresses and the memory of it has frequently refreshed my 
soul. I am grateful upon remembrance of him.’’ 

Foreign Secretary Dr. J. H. Franklin, A.B.F.MS. 


“‘T was impressed by the references of others to Mr. Kagawa’s work. 
There can be no question that is it one of the most significant pieces of 
work in Japan today. It was a great privilege to be able to hear Mr. 
Kagawa at Kobe and to have a personal impression of his personality.”’ 
Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, A.B.C.F.M. 


(To Dr. Kagawa) 
“‘Many prayers ... go up here in your behalf and in behalf of the 
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evangelistic movement in Japan. I pray that you may be given health 4 
and strength and grace and power for your mission and that you may < 
be filled with the peace of the assurance of the unceasing Presence with | 
you of the Lord Jesus Christ whom you have been so faithfully serving.’ 

: Dr. Robert E. Speer, Board of Foreign Missions of the 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (North) 
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‘‘These movements that mean so much for the growth of the chureh 4 
in Japan are being felt today far beyond the confines of your Empire, - 
and American Christians grown lax and indifferent in their faith are 
taking new heart from the example of your virile and aggressive evangelism. - 

Dr. Darby Fulton, Field Secretary, Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in the United States — 
(South). : 
JAPAN WOMEN MISSIONARIES PLEASE RESPOND! = 9 


On the stationary of the China Christian Educational Association i 4 
comes the following letter: v 

“‘T1’m back in China again, and want to renew my subscription to — 
Friends of Jesus, which is always such a welcome visitor. Our ‘Five Year | 
Movement’ here in China is so closely akin in spirit to Dr. Kagawa’s mar- 
velous Kingdom of God Movement, that we desire to keep in the closest 
possible touch with all the information we can get as to what you are 
doing in it, and how. . 

‘‘T have been asked by the Womens’ Federated Mission Boards to 
get ready the Far Hastern chapter of the book they are getting out on 
Rural Women in Mission Lands. They want mine to include Japan, 
Korea and China as to RURAL WOMEN, THEIR PRESENT CONDI-™ 
TION, WHAT IS BEING DONE TO CHRISTIANIZE THEM, AND 
WHAT AMERICA CAN DO TO HELP. The inquiries I’ve made in 
our own and some other missions in Japan seem to meet with the hesitating © 
reply, ‘‘ Well, we aren’t doing anything for rural women,—we’re doing — 
our mission work for women in the towns and cities.”? Dr. Kagawa’s ? 
inclusion of the rural population in his program makes me feel that per- 7 
haps you have or can put me in touch with data.’’ Mabel Nowlin. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS AND PRINTER 


We have moved to Tokyo. It seems strange to be serving a labor [ 
leader and living in front of a palace, but that is what we are doing, and 
Kagawa San has planned it so, for the sake of convenience and centrality 
when he comes back from late evening meetings all over the eity, and in | 
order to keep in close touch with the Kingdom of God Movement office ° 
which is very near. We feel sad to leave the good printer in Kobe, the 
Same one who is domg NEW LIFE THROUGH GOD in a million 
edition,—but glad to find an efficient new printing house in the Japan 
Times. Please note our new address: Helen F. Topping, and Edna 
Linsley Gressitt, Editors. uy 

51 Demma Cho 1-chome, Yotsuya, Tokyo, Japan. 

Subscriptions 
One yen a year in Japan 
One dollar or four shillings abroad. 


